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HOW I COLLECT PROVERBIAL a FOR MY NOVELS* 
By 


University of Tennessee, Martin Branch 


| Professor Archer's research in four of my novels, abstracting the proverbial 
materials and folk sayings, published in recent issues of the Tennessee Folklore Society 
Bulletin, started me to thinking just where I came upon this material, and in what creative — 
processes I made use of it. It seemed to me folklorists might be interested in how a 
writer, not formally reporting his research and observations <enamatee: — char- 
acter characteristic habits 


This paper will attempt to explain some of these processes, though in ‘the beginning | 
I must state that the writer is not reporting puverinn materials directly. He uses them 
to delineate character. 3 
This brings me to the first seteenty of the writer of folk ways. He must be born | 
that way. He must not only have lived among such characters but he should really be one 
of them. I was most of these things. I was in particular born of a woman who was a 
genius with the rare and fitting epithet. As I look back at my mother in the light of her 
verbal genius; I see past the strapping, lumpy, misshapen person, with her tendency to 
eat too much hogmeat and cabbage, ready laughter, apt simile, to one who had a true 
genius with such words as she had at her command. She was a person who talked too much, 
and now and then it got her into trouble. She was garrulous, noisy, sometimes ribald, | 
3 and when I was growing up I would be ashamed of her in her noisy carryings on. I remem- 
, \ ber once when my mother and I were riding in a big cotton wagon with a bunch of white 
cotton pickers she got to saying pretty direct things about sex, and it made my face burn. 
| finally told her to shut up. She shut up. But what she said, how she said it, has served 
— well when I have wanted to present that type of outspoken, vigorous, uncouth female © 
character. Maw has become a prototype of many of my old women characters. 
f I have in mind one of my earliest recollections of her, when I must have been 
about six years old. Another old woman came to our house armed with a parasol and so 
fiercely did she accost my mother in the front room that we children gathered around 
Maw's skirts and hung on crying, lest the attack do her to death. The woman "raised 
hell and put a chunk under it."' She brandished the umbrella and shook her fist in Maw's 
face. ‘You ever say nary another word about me like that, and I'll pull your tongue out by 
, _ the roots and tromp on it."" My mother stood there stone astonished. What she had said © 
’ - about the irate visitor I have no idea. It _— have been a geod many things, for Maw 


oe paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society 
at Chattanooga, November 10, 1956. . 
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had a salty tongue which was loose at both ends, and I think-of her now as not having much 


discretion about using it. Certainly my mother had a sharp eye for character, and she 
_had a habit of saying, in.all sorts of pithy language, just what she thought of people,. 


| Anyway, after the irate visitor had blown off her head of steam, and gone away, | 
\ _ Maw sank into the rocking chair and rocked a little and stared glassily at the wall. She _ . 
must have been trying to remember what she said when she "talked about" the lady. 
Probably her mildest word was blatherskite. I suspect she used other words not so 
mentionable. When the women met at vr times they passed each other without bloodshed, 
with noses in the air and averted eyes. | 


When my folks lived among the share crops on the old Roellen road out of Dyers- 
burg, Tennessee, about all the people I knew were poor whites and Negroes. My father 
could read and write. My mother could read but not write. Most of the neighbors could 

\.__de neither. Their language was a mixture of very simple strong words, earthy metaphor, . 
barnyard vulgarity, and proverbs. Country people like to express their ideas in 
philosophical proverbs. It saves wear and tear on their scanty vocabularies. When in 
trouble they ''search the scriptures, " for easily remembered texts which convey their | 
tears and dreams and hopes and griefs. An examination of the epitaphs on old tombstones 
will demonstrate their reliance on what has long been: said and accepted as God-given 
truth. | 


With such a background I write easily and naturally in folk language. t 


_ One of rhy greatest sources of folkways was a middleclass two-mule family who © 
lived at Dixons Mills, Alabama, where the!pine belt leaves off and the black belt sets in. 
The old man's name was Jack Dixon, and his wife was Lucretia, and he had some dozen 
children, mostly girls. Down by the creek he ran a gristmill and cotton gin, and on 
Saturdays I used to hang around the grist room when the farm folks came in with their 
turns of corn, and listen to their slow talk, about the weather, crops and sickness ofthe ~ 
community. I'd sit on a bench at the open window, while the lop-sided hopper shaft kept 
up a steady vibration of the timbers of the mill, and cast grains of corn out on the sunny 
surface of the pond for the geese to dive for. And I'd listen to the idlesome talk of the 
people. They spoke of birth, death, marriage, in the meager words of the uneducated. 

But they had a dry way of saying what they meant. Once, after an elopement of a young 
couple, I heard a man murmur, "Wa-al, I reckon they got their nine-months seed sowed 
now.'' I recall how they talked about various herbs which would prevent pregnancy or 
cause abortion, cotton root and corn ergot being the main ones; how to establish the sex 

_ of unborn babies; love pills, witch potions, when to plant seeds on the sign of the moon, 
and various superstitions and proverbs and cures and old peoples' sayings. These men 

- usually were ready with what we call dirty words. In the mouths of most,the Anglo-Saxon 
monsyllables did not seem vulgar. They were part of the habits of communication, and t 
one heard them without shame and used them quite as aptly. 


> 


It was during this stay with old man Jack's folks that I gathered some of my best 
folk materials, though I was not aware of it at the time. I was in love with one of the 
young girls and though I was 21 and she was only 12, it was one of those delicate romances 
that now and then a man knows and looks back at with nostalgia. The rest of the kids 
were always about, and I was one of the family. Our talk was free and natural and might — 

now and then be soiled. There were other people about--Aunt Dolly Dixon, old man | 
Aleck Dixon, Jeems the hired Negro,’ Buck Cobb the Negro who ran a big farm back in 
the lime hills. All of us moved through a great vacuum of peace, hard work, and good — 
will. I celebrated this period in my novel, Waters Over the Dam, and it is written in the 
idiom of the day and time. Just where or when I may ly have heard a certain word or 
phrase IJ would not be able to say. It was our natural speech. The seasons, thé,beasts 
of the field, Ahe labor in the crops, the inconsequential metaphor born on the spur of 
the moment--these became the materials of the book. | | 
\ 
: Another place and another character that have beén fruitful sources of such 
‘materials was Wesley Chapel school where J taught for three years, and old John Vick, 
who was my school trustee. Strangely enough I have never managed to use this setting 
‘and these gentle pineywoods people in a book. Maybe it was because I was too happy to 
know any conflicts, and not happy enough to realize any ecstasy. I hadn't been married 
_ too many years--maybe four or five; and we lived in the old John Vick ancestral home, 
which was a double log house of split pine set down under great trees at the edgs of old 
_ eroded and worn out fields. It was a half mile from the nearest neighbor and quite 
delightful. The only disharmony I felt was when the tail end of the gulf hurricanes : 
drifted up inland and the wild wind hissed in the dense trees and "'scared the pants off me." 
Once they blew the top of the stick-and-dirt chimney off. But the summer days were long | 
and lazy, and J. Vicksused to come down and lie with me under the trees and he would 
‘spin his deliciously dirty stories, and we would tear ourselves up laughing. I never knew 
where he collected these obscene tales. But he had a nose for them and a rare genius | 
_ for retelling them. Droll, dirty, religious, rich with backland idiom, John Vick just — 
. ' barely escaped being a truly great man. He lacked that certain something that fires the 
writer to put him on paper. Yet he became a source of folk ways and folk talk. Now and 
again I use him for a prototype, = of course I can't use his delicious vulgarity. 


_ Which brings me again to the point I made earlier. I'doubt if a writer is ever 
| resily conscious of how he gathers and ‘uses folk materials. Certainly not in the sense 
that the scholar, the observer, does. You have a story to tell, and you have people in 
mind whom you have known, back in your youth when personalities make deep impres- 
- gions on you. You will start writing, and your characters start talking, and — 
- presently they will say things you have heard here and there, | as often as not the 
character himself will take a time worn phrase and twist it to suit his needs. Professor 
: Taylor remarks some such odd twists of proverbial expressions. "Talk about the 
Sey. devil and his“imps will rise out of the ground."" "There are more ways of skinning a 
-polecat than shaving his tail off with the fork of your nose." These are happy outbursts 
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that take a worn metaphor-and repolish it through the genius of your character. Professor 
Taylor remarks that these plays on old proverbs have not been reported before. They | 
have not. I never heard them till my character opened his jaw, and some of my mother's 


special genius at twisting, words popped out. On the other hand, though Professor Taylor 
remarks that "white-eyed" is. new.to him, this term was in wide use in my day in the pine 


woods. We used to say it every hot noon when we came out of the cotton patch. If the , 
school marm hasn't put it to rout, the expression is still being used. — | 


Some of my — rewarding } years as far as folk materials are concerned were my | 
_ teaching years in the mountains of East Tennessee. There I came into contact with students 
who quite often used the native dialect of the back hills, and characters along the highways 
and byways. I liked to drive the back stony roads and visit the doorsteps and listen to the 
old timers, and without consciously doing it, soak up proverbial materials. Inever _ 
thought of such talk as proverbial materials. I just loved to hear such talk. There was 

a large old fashioned grist mill on the old road to Tazewell where I bought water ground 
meal, and here was a dusty, pot-bellied miller who had time and taste to recite the old 
tales of the hills. I looked more like a native than a "furriner, " for tourists were just 
beginning to infest the region; and he would talk freely to me. He told me all the tales of 
-moonshiners in the hollers, the illicit loves, the feud killings. . He didn't have the ‘droll 

wit of John Vick. But he raised cabbages in the fall and buried them in the ground be- 

fore it froze in the winter. All winter he would dig me up a cabbage to go along with my 
pone, and I neyer ate cabbages so good. Anyway, one of his tales was of a moonshiner 
who had 20 barrels of whisky when he got warning the revenuers were coming up the 
mountain. He and his six boys got out and dug a hole in the side of the mountain and > 

rolled the whisky in, covered it with rocks and brush, and when the law got there nothing 
could be seen. Our moonshiner went back to his trade and sold every drop to his 
customers. My miller told this with great glee. Nobody ever really thought moonshining 
was sinful. Another vivid tale he told was of two mountain boys who got to feuding over a 
girl, and they met on the porch of the little store on Saturday afternoon. One word led 

to another and they out with their knives, clasped left hands, and started cutting with _ 
their right. They whittled each other down to strips right before the astonished and de- ; 
lighted and horrified loafers at the epore. I used this gory incident in.a paper, —_— 
Smoldering Fire. | 


When I took my master's degree at Feabody, I wrote my thesis on folk speech. 
I really compiled a sort of dictionary of the hundreds of. words and phrases that I garnered 
out of my years on the plantations and in the backlands. I read a great many dialect 
writers, such as Mary N. Murfreé and James Whitcomb Riley. I reread Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte. I carried no notebookwith me in my journeys through the pineywoods and 
cotton plantation years. I merely carried a notebook that summer, and when I heard 
an expression, or remembered one from my old cotton patch friends, I jotted it down. 
It gave me pleasure when the late H. L. Mencken heard of the work, wrote asking to see © 
it, and told me later that for its day it probably one of the best studies ever made _ 
on folk speech. But again I make the point. As the writer uses proverbial materials, 
he is thinking in terms of character. That is;fé is presenting his fictional people in 
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: den habits much more than any other one characteristic. And that is “an so many 
of my people talk as they do. 


It is etiy now and again a long established phrase or word will be used in some 
| ‘original twist. 


eae It has bess my good fortune--or bad, if you would ask me why I navel never been 
an excessively popular writer, with a whirlwind best seller to my credit for polite, _ 
_chocolate-eating lady readers to devour--to be born and raised among the people who 
speak this language. I remember once being told that one of my fellow students in 
_ Dr. Riley's literature class at Peabody made the statement that I had grown out of my 
- funcouth languge, but when I got excited I reverted to it. Heaven forbid that I have to get 
excited to use my eloquent folk speech. I was shocked to think I gave the impression of | 
having got above my raising. I've cherished my native idiom as some people cherish 
their family trees. Dialect is the language of literature. I use my uncouth language with 
gusto, joy, and respect for its ancient lineage. If now and then I give it a fresh twist, 
it is in the interest of character delineation. I am sure that Chaucer and I would have 
had a lot of fun sitting on nail kegs in front of the country stores conversing in dirty 
Anglo-Saxon words. We'd fallen off the laughing and the buttons 
our 


Finally, I might say that in the complexity of living, of communicating, all people, 
urban and rural, have a way of reducing their ideas to well worn proverbs, accepted speech 
mannerisms, and old granny's sayings. Even that respectable and sonorous, if reason- 
ably meaningless folk proverb, "We have nothing to fear but fear, " belongs to the category 
of triteness. But utter it with just the proper degree of unction and pomposity, and it 
~ goes thundering down the ages as one of the unalterable truths of the human race. It 

came along a little too late for wuntry folks to get hold of it. Culture and education - 

have got us "by the tail with a downhill pull, '' and from here on our world will never 

really be the same. Most of the eloquent proverbial materials have become embalmed — 

in A Dictionary of Americanisms, The Home Book of Proverbs, Tennessee Folklore : 
Bulletin, and such other ) morgues of human speech. | Se A 


Recs 


Announcement 


The Twenty-Second Mountain Folk Festival will be held at Berea (Kentucky) College - 
April 4-7. The Festival is affiliated with the Country Dance Society of America and is 
held to encourage the preservation and use of — materials: dances, songs, tales, and 
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PERT NIGH ALMOST: FOLK MEASUREMENT™ 


| | € 
| By 
elsif B. Harder | 
Youngstown University a 3 


Youngstown, Ohio 


When Chaucer says of the Squire that ''He was of evene lengthe, “{guesse, '' he was 
voicing the measuring inexactitude of human folk. Man seems to have been a slave to © 
measurement for thousands of years, and there is little doubt that exactitude of the yard-_ 
stick has had about as much to contribute to human "progress" as thinking. Nevertheless, 
measurements in feet, inches, centimeters, millimeters, pounds, ounces, etc., Can 
never take the place of such unscientific, but subtle, even cruel in their ironic way, ‘a 
statements as Mercutio makes about the size of his mortal wound, which will do, or 


_ that of the young boy, barefoot, obviously in itching anguish, who cried out, "I jist know | 


I got forty-lebm chiggers all over me<" One is dying — the other is in itching misery. 
Both are serious, if not "scientifically" correct. 


| * In this paper I wish to list and discuss "somewhat" a number of "pert nigh almost" 
or "I guess ' measurements, ones which find no sanction among the dead metaphors and 
Ssimiles used by the white-robed priests of the laboratory, whose feet, inches, ounces, 


- are in reality metaphors when we come to think about it, a trifle dull perhaps, though use- 


ful for laboratory purposes no doubt. The list that follows has some expressions that 


are standard, some substandard, and many which must be considered dialectal. All are 


part and parcel of my own speech background on Cedar Creek, Perry County, Tennessee, 
and all were heard, unless otherwise noted, during the latter part of the summer of 
1956. The list is not exhaustive, for combinations and similes continuously arise; the 
material can certainly be supplemented or corroborated. 


The grouping is arbitrary. I shall Sedetn with the englidh suffix -ful, a conven- 
tional method for forming new words. The qualifier almost frequently precedes the use 
of the -ful formations. Among the -ful words are the following (remember that -ful is 
free-compounding): Bagful: Relatively : recent and rare in the singular, but known 1 widely 
in a.nursery rime line, "Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bagsfull.'' A baitful is ‘a quantity of 
something edible: ''Them 'possum grapes was almost a baitful."' As for bedful, I recently 
heard in reference to a newly married couple: 'Them two'll make pert near a bedful." 

A crawful cannot be measured, but it can be felt, especially when craw is jocularly sub- 
stituted for the human stomach. Cribful, a standard term, occurred in this bit of 


comment: "John ain't goin' make much corn offen that — but I betchy he could 


gather a cribful o' snakes." 


*This paper was read at the Annual Meeting 0 of the Tennessee Folklore meatery at 
Chattanooga, November 10, 1956 . F | 
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: Other related terms that can be heard are diaperful (and the inevitable hippinful), 

_ dipperful (rarely now), doorful (joc., "He sure makes a doorful'’), “fruitjarful, gourdful 
(archaic), handful (''a handful of smoke, '' "too big a handful"), lapful (can be taboo in some 
locations), loadful (''How much hay ye got on?" "I got a loadful on"), mouthful (occ. 

heard instead of drink: "Four me out a mouthful"), pokeful ("I jis' bought 'em a pokeful"), _ . 
shirtful (rarely, but once widely used by boys who fished by swimming under the water, 
grabbing fish, and depositing them in their shirts until they came out of the water with 
their shirts filled with fish), shoeboxful (''He saved them old marbles till he got a 
shoeboxful"'), slop-bucketful, smokehouseful, squirtful (joc.), stomachful (but bellyful is 
often substituted), and a few taboo -fuls that most of us can fill in as we choose. A few 
expressions complete the distension: "so full he's about to bust, '' ''so full he can't bend, "’ 
"she's so full she's runnin' out both ends, "' and the especially Slick full-blooded erate 
"full as a tick." That is plumb full. 


~ 


* ateetnanaliie we do not have a suffix for e piv. But expressions denoting empti- 
ness are many. A water jar may be empty; it may also be out, or plumb out. "They 
ain't nary slap-dab drop o' water in that branch run" is perfectly good usage in its place. 
To outsiders, some of the expressions seem to be wisecracks or lamp-smellers. Within 
the community, however, one can hear quite naturally, without any apparent self- — | 
consciousness on the speaker's part, such statements as ''That bucket's bone dry,". | 
"I'm so empty my stomach's growed to my backgone,-" ''The well's done dried up," "The 
bottom fell out of the spring last week, "' "I'm so empty I got the weak trimmels, " and 
"The pond's so empty the frogs dried up and blowed away."' "That jar's empty as a sucked . 
egg"’ moves into the category of wisecracks, and so does "empty as Hell's half-acre, . s 
along with "empty as a church on Sunday." | 


Nearly empty is not euprensive enough either. These specimens, some rather 
trite, I have heard recently: near 'bout(s) dry, pert high almost dry, ain't hardly ame 
pert nigh is out, jist enough to wetchy gizzard, might nigh t nigh ain't none, jist a little dab,” 
drop or two left, orter be a squirtful (thimbleful) left, _ and maybe a dram's there. D BS * 
is used almost yst universally ; in the area for "a drink of any liquid, "' “a ' but I believe that the | 
speaker i is always a aware of a relationship with alcoholic drinks. , 


Expressions of depth often draw upon the human body for monsureual Similarity . 
and scale from "'Jist deep enough to wetch shoe soles" to "forty foot over ye head, I | 

- guess." To fill in the range, I mention first my own favorite, shoe-mouth deep: "That 

hoglot's shoe-mouth deep” indicates that the mud and muck are rather deep, 9, but not as 

deep as it would be if the depth was "over the shoe-tops. " Half eo moe mouth deep is also _ 


heard, but not halt over the shoe-tops. 


| Next in order up the human body measuring stick a are ankle deep; half knee deep, 

_ knee deep, hip deep (around this depth can be found at least two taboo depth dxpressions), 
‘waist - deep, “belly de deep, middle deep, middlin' deep, chest deep (to humans, but breast 
deep to mules 2s and hor: horses), and shoulder deep. I “Ido ‘not not remember hearing or using neck © 
deep. The expression asia: was always up to the neck. 
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Up to indicates that the depth is ech that it barely touches the a as distin- 
guished f1 from over which means that the object is completely covered. Over can also be 
qualified by "just lapping.'' Up to can be used with shoe- mouth, ankle, ‘knee, hip, waist, 


middle, belly, and shoulder. 
3 


x 


- Beginning with another extremity, the arm, we have San deep, finger deep, 


-elbow deep, and shoulder deep. Up to can be used with wrist, elbow, . and s shoulder. 


Qualifiers, such as jist t about, pert nigh, just past, near ‘bouts, around, _ attach _ 
themselves naturally. | 


Begides the human body, farm implements and animals are often pressed into 
duty for measuring depth. A-stream can be rim Meep (i-e., barely over the wagon tire 
and fellers--st. "fellies''), spoke deep, over the spokes, hub deep, over the hub cap, 


over over the tongue, ‘over the c oupling pole pole, over the hounds, over the rocking g bolster, c over 
the x running gears, flat deep (in reference to the v wagon frame or flat), wagon-bed deep, 
and up to the e standards. _ the depth becomes over. | 
Shallowness oe eee on the emphasis on depth. If just steed, the stress is on the 
shallowness. For instance: "Buffalo River's purty shaller. there, just shoulder deep'' 
implies that Buffalo River is normally deeper along this section. But shallow cannot be 
substituted in sentence positions where deep appears. Usually shallowness is expressed 
by the use of the negative with deep: "It's not deep, '' ''It ain't ebm ankle deep, "' "It's 
not deep enough to wetchy finger in, in, etc., although shallow appears in such expressions | 
as "It's too shaller to wade, '' "It's too shaller for.minners to swin in," and, facetiously, 
"It's shaller enough to paddle a steamboat in," or ''That sankhole's shaller enough ae 
swaller.a team o' inules.'' Shallowness and depth overlap in a number of wisecracks: 
' 'Tain't deep enough to hide a gnat's posterior'' expresses extreme shallowness, even 
though several taboo terms can be substituted for posterior. The word posterior is never 
heard. Another vivid, but logically meaningless, expression is "It's just about knee deep 
to a grasshopper." Bat one of the more vivid depth metaphors that I have happened upon 
comes from a letter written to me in 1945. The writer had been angered by an imagined © 
wrong. She wrote, "y would have kicked her so hard it would take a shoe shop to pull 


the shoe out." 


Tall and high are for all practical purposes synonymous and can often be inter- 
changed. G Growing ing boys usually ''shoot up tall (high) as a house." I have heard that a © 
mule was-both 15-hand high and 15-hand tall. The fact that a hand's span is supposed to 
be four inches or 10.17 centimeters cannot be taken seriously. A hand is a hand, and 
a muletrader's hand is quite narrow, narrow as a slat, figuratively of course. On the 
other hand, a buyer's hand is "sort of" broad, broad as a board, so to speak. 


High can be found in combination with ankle, knee, hip, etter neck, chin, 
and head. I Height can also be measured in fingers, as one-finger high, two-fingers high, 
three-fingers high, but not four-fingers high, for that would constitute a Wand. Except - 


for one well-known obscene jesture, the thumb does not contribute to dimensions. "As 
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high as you can reach" is standard, as is "as high as Haman, " but ''tall as the loft 
(ceiling), " and "tall as a bird-house pole, " speak more for the normal expressions in 
the area. Also, ''He's tall as he can be," logically true, means that "he is quite tall." 
Rail fences are also pressed into service to denote degrees of height. To the farmer, 
_ richland weeds grow incredibly fast and tall; consequently, "tall as a richland weed" is 
common. "Tall as a sprout, however, relegates us to a different stature. es 
. _ Shortness and lowness may or may not assume the same proportions. In matters 
of clothes, short of course can mean high, viewed from certain angles. "My overalls is 
too short, '' or ''My oyeralls are so short I could wade the creek and never git wet," 
-means that they crawl up too high on my legs, and that they need to be let out to "lengthen 
the legs."' But if I say that my overalls are too low (too long), I imply that they need. 
to be let up (taken up)to shorten them. The same situation occurs with dresses, but 


the expressions are more e colorful--some would say salacious. 


\ 


Short and low, to indicate human height, can often be interchanged, for example, 
in "He's too low (short) to reach the table."" But in "He's awful low down, " the context. 
is needed to clarify the ambiguity f whether the reference is to character or to position 
ig the body. ( | 


Witticisms pertaining to short and low can always be heard. Among those I 
have collected are "His watergap's low enough for a cow to crawl through, "' "He's 
swaggin ae his runnin' gear's draggin’, '' and ''That plowline's so short I'll have to use 
the mules’ tails for r plowhandles." 


' Length, or ““'lenth, '" can be as long as, or about as long as the fingernail, arm, — 
leg, or "you are.'' But I suspect that the length of snakes has called for more tall 
talk than truth-telling in this area of measurement, that is if we eliminate some taboo 
‘boasts. Some of the more or less exact expressions of snake length are "long as a 
fence rail, "about as long as ye arm (leg),"' "long as a hoehandle, "long as a peapole,"’. 
"as long as its mammy's mouth, "or just "the longest I ever did see or hear tell of." 
_ Other comparisons, applicable to different objects, are ''as long as, or longer'n a cat's 
hair, '' long as a mare's tail, " "long as a crane's neck, " "long as my ‘coattail (apron — 
strings, stocking), "" and "lomg as from here to Utah." One of the more ambiguous com- 
parisons occurs in "about as long as a stick, or maybe a bit longer." "About as long as 
a broomstraw" is another just as indefinite. All these expressions vane used vr the 
denote shortness. 


Width is sometimes expressed in breadth. In addition, thick is occasionally 
synonymous with wide and broad. In the statement, which I have bowdlerized a mite, © 
"She's as thick as a ; a washtub, " both wide and brgad could be substituted for thick. _ 
| Comparisons of width are "wide as a straddle,” "the barn," "the river, " "the creek, " 
_ "ye hand, "' "the door, '"' "too wide to paddle across" (which may or may not have any > 

connection with water), and "about as wide as the pan o' ye hand." With broad are 
- "broad as a barn, "' "as a beam, " "a plank, " ''a board, "' "a half-bushel, " ''a washtub, "’ 


| 
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"a washkettle, '' "a barn door, '"' and "a turn o' corn." _ Raprownere ‘is expressed in the 
negative no broader'n. 


Thick also denotes intimacy of friends or members of families: "Them folks " 
thick as hair (or fleas) on a dog's back, " "so thick ye can't pry 'em apart," "thick as .e 
thieves, " "thick as sorghum 'lassies in winter-time, "and the smart-alec elegancy of 
"thick as maggots on a dead groundhog."' One family was described as "thicker'n a old 
sow 'n' pigs." Besides objects being as "thick as Johnson (or crap) grass," "as mush, " 
or "burrs," they are also "just as thick as can be." | 


Next in the order: of my listing, I come to the size of holes. Holes in or under 
fences come in two sizes, pigholes and hogholes, the former "little bitty holes" and the 
latter "pretty big holes." There are rabbitholes, chickenholes, ratholes, mouseholes, 
all pertaining to the size and not necessarily to the animal that makes use of them. Big — 
enough usually appears in the comparisons, as in "It's a hole big enough for a cow to 
go down, " "to get your head in, " "to swaller a wagon and team, "' "for a hog (cow, mule) 
to crawl through, " "to put a house (barn, crib) in," "to bury ye in," and "for Noah's ark." 
Deep can be substituted for big in all of these, depending on whether the speaker wishes — 
to emphasize depth or size. A hold can also be "as big as the side of the house." Holes 
in doors or walls are "big enough to get your finger, fist, or arm through.'' In the floor, 
- they are big enough for a dog, baby, or any other mobile object to fall through. I 
heard one preacher describe Hell as a "hole big as all creation." That, of course, is 


an assortment of odds and I have odie lected the following sizes: 
"That big ‘round as ye leg." 
"That old black cow has a tiny calf about the size of a little lamb." 
"She ain't no a scan just akin bone." 


"The Peaches are as big as Birds eggs and some are as big as a eggs." 
(Letter, Apr. 27, 1945.) 


"That is about half size a " 
"His old belly's big as a keg." 
"Them girls is fryin' size. 


“He's got more hair'n you could shake a stick at.""_ 


"That old nose is swelled almost as big as a stall hen| egg." 


2 
~ 
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"Them little boys ain't no bigger'n sprouts." 


"That risin' swole up as big as a pone." In this instance, po ne a "a hard 
ridge or swelling around | 


"I got chickens "bout the of pa't'idges 
'T aim to raise a knot on ye — as big as a goose eee." 
"We had hail the size of large eaninise a 
"That air’ s a dost big enough to kill a mule," 
"Ye got a hunk o' bread in ye nate now big wa a’ hen eg.) 
"That box is as big as a bale of hay." 
"Hels a-goin' to bite off more'n he can chew." | 
"That gal ain't big enough for a o' Soap. | 
"It ain't room —— to cuss a cat without gittin' hair in sys al 
"John's wife's as big as ac cow a calf." . 
"That little/old girl would'n' much more'n big as a pound o' 
"My little chickens is big enough to — but ain't a-growin' none."' 
— ice sticks was hangin’ off the house, long as ye arm." | 
“Them young" uns be puffed up big's a bladder. 
"His foot ain't big. She's just his leg turned up. " 


"We 'bout size ye head. " 


“We got watermelons "bout size small punkins ."' 


Temperature: "Man, she's hot as a blisterbug today.'' 
| "That little old kid ain't light as a feather." 
"He's heavy's a fatt'nin' hog. " 


% 
A, 
| 
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These comparisons are almost inexhaustible. 1 have omitted several scatalogical 
ones in my attempt to list only those that seem to occur ——T I shall re with this 
one, ''He's big enough to sleep by hisself."' | : 


Everyone in unfamiliar lehory has been chagrined by the odd answers given 
to questions about direction or distance. Among the expressions ] have heard and used 
are the following: "God, they live way over yonder. They's a million dirt roads 'tween 

here and there. And they all look alike."' "It's just a little piece, "a little ways," _ 
"a step or two,"’ "just over the ridge, " "just up the hill, " "down the holler," "up the 
road,"' "a hop, skip, and a jump," "a right smart piece,.". ‘tway over (down, up, outch) | 
yonder," "just down (up) the creek, " and "'a little ways around the bend." vpath tra 
_""Ain't far the way the crow flies, but she's a purty good hike around the aieanranl raws . 
~~ laughter from groups gathered in the local stores Va = 


In the art of cooking, amounts are measured off in pinches, dabs, dribbles, drops, 
and handfuls. An area of land is stepped off, three steps to the yard for a short-legged 
person and one pretty long step for a long-legged person. Also, a yard rieasures "from 
the tip of the nose to the tip of the thumb and forefinger of the right hand pinched together." © 
A foot is equal to the hands placed so that the thumbs overlap at the first joint. Center , 
is "square center, "' or "slap dab in the middle." It is-no-wonder, I suppose, that many 
buildings are erected "by guess and by God, " as one hears it said — when a 
building is started. 


For extremely small sizes or amounts, a _— a mite, ont _a tinsy dab, just 
enough for a bird, a little dribble, about the size of a chigger (flea, nit, chicken mi mite), | 
-and big as" as a 2 pinch of of s snuff,. can be heard. Women, who would be embarrassed if ‘they 
became conscious of what they had said, often call little chickens "little bitchy, tintchy 
chickens. '' This is also heard of small babies, although "little bitsy, tinsy" is also 
heard. In a barber shop, I heard one b x, who was quite busy and was irritated with 
an elderly man who would not await his tifrn, ‘eomment heatedly, 'I don't see why that _ 
old man was in such a all-fired hirry. Hé ain't got but a frazzlin' dab ty hair noway." 


‘On the other hand, just scads and forty-lebm many. 


This listing of folk expression of measurement is, as I have pointed out ove, 
not complete. It does, however, open an area of folk-speech collecting that has not 
been thoroughly treated. I have tried throughout to emphasize that the majority of the 
terms end comparisons are spoken naturally without any overt attempt on the part of 
the speaker to be ornate, vivid, or. pretentious. 


| 
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__ AN EAST TENNESSEE COLLECTION OF FRIENDSHIF VERSES ~ 
By 


E. G. Rogers = 
College 


Friendship verses like folk songs sometimes refuse to be localized. Although 
this collector's source is principally the areas around Oak Ridge, Knoxville, and 

_ Chattanooga and from the eastern slopes of the Cumberland Plateau to the Great Smoky 

Mountains, many of the verses contained in this collection, either ina similarora _ 

modified version, . ‘may be seins within the broader area of the state, -— even outside 

the state. | 


In Tennessee there has not as yet been a great deal of the collection of this type 
of material. A very brief mention was made by the present writer in the TFS Bulletin, © 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, March, 1948, where it was stated that ''Verses and rhymes set down in 
-memory books and appended to personal notes by schoolmates, lovers, and friends may 
or may not within a few years take on a characteristic quaintness."' In the Bulletin, t 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, March, 1952, Mrs. Flora L. McDowell offered a more extensive listing 
- and made this comment: "It would seem that the popular and pretty custom practiced | 

by past generations of writing.sentimental verses in a Friéndship Album deserves more 
than passing attention....I believe that friendship verses offer a fertile and rewarding 
_- field for investigation."' At the 1955 annual meeting of the Society, Professor Kelsie 

Harder of Youngstown University, Ohio, read a paper including verses from Perry 
County, Tennessee, which was later published:in the Bulletin of the Society, Vol. XXII, 
No. 1, March, 1956. Under the caption, "A Note on Autograph Book Verses, " by O. L. 
Davis, Jr., TFS Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 3, “ a most interesting and suggestive 
discussion of this a 


A pomidestall extended listing of verses i the present collection prevents any 
serious attempt at an analysis of the materials other than mere categorical classification. 
These listings include verses comprehending the purpose of the memory book, entries 
written by fanciful lovers on the flyleaf of a school book or passed behind the teacher's 
back, overtures of dedication and devotion, fickleness and instability in love, more | | 
_ serious wishes for happiness and content, verses accompanying calling cards, and onal ; 

a miscellaneous groups--mostly humorous. | 


In the autograph album of Mrs. C. E. King of Athens, reported by Harriett King, 
we note a pattern of verses which comprehend the purpose of such an album. For in- 
stance, when under date of 1890, Decatur, Tennessee, this entry is addressed 


‘Dear Sidney: 


Within this book so pure and white | \ 


| 
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Or this: 


From an unidentified writer comes this ,word of caution: S 


Let none but friends presume to write, | 
And may each line with friendship given 
Direct the reader's thoughts to heaven. 


Your loving friend, 
Viola H. 


Dear Cousin Mahala, 


Your album is a golden spot 
On which to write "forget-me-not."' 


Hattie B. 


- And from Pinhook, Tennessee, addressed to Miss Hala: 


I've looked these pages o'er and o'er 

To see what others wrote before, vg oe 
And in this secluded spot | sae 
I place a kind forget-me-not, : 


Your schoolmate, 
M. Cui Pe 


x 
A 


Remember I say when you look on these pages 


‘That writing in albums is like working for wages. 


Ethel Crumley of Meigs County adds, from another collection, 


And finally, 


Dear Sidney: 


Way back here, out of sight, 
My humble little name I write. 


When on this page you chance to look, 
Just think of me and shut the book.: 


: As ever, 


t 
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There are those verses which shen to have been written with a feeling of re- 
‘strained modesty, or with a ne of iretiengie and premeditation. Ethel Crumley has 
found this one: 7 | 


- Long may you live, wien may you be, 
Loved by many, but the best by me. | ¥ | fe 
| | Round as the ring that has no end, 
So is my love for you my friend. 
~* Jane Ann Vineyard of Kingston, ‘Tennessee, has discovered 


The sea is wide and full of sand, } 3 : 
All I want is your right hand. | 


In his childhood the writer heard this variation: 
The sea is wide 
And you can't step it, 
I love you 
, And you can't help it. 
| | Harriett King's collection contains these pr stestations: 


Miss Hala, 


Birds love sunshine 
Flowers love dew | 
Angels love heaven | | 
And Ilove you. | 


‘Dear 


May on friendship not like | 

Roses wither 

But like the evergreen 

Last forever. 

Your true friend lovingly, 
Fannie C. H. R. 


Was this young man suitor or admirer? 


Halaishername = And happy will the Ree man be 
And single is her life Who gets her for a wife. : 


‘ 
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Note this good wish! 


Through the walks of this life 
We all need an umbrella. 
May yours be upheld 

By a handsome young fellow. 


The forward look was feelingly reported in this: 


Friendship verses often indicate overtures and comnmutanonte of dedication and 
\devotion to some high purpose or to the friend, ee 


\ 


* 


Dear Hala, 


When we are old we'll smile and say 
We had no care in childhood. Nay, 
But ‘twill be wrong; it will be true 
I've this one care--I care for you. 


1886 | Lovingly, 


Cora 


Only a scrap of paper . 1 | 

But mark the word it bears 

I'd joy to be beside thee | 
Through all thy toils and cares. © 


B. M. 


Note here the command of al! the verbal tenses: 


I loved you once 
I love you still 
I love you now 
And always will. 


1892 Your true friend. 


Or this expression of exalted devotion: 


Come to me my darling! 
Whene'er I need a friend 

I know that thou art faithful 
And will be to the end. 


S. B. M. 


- / 
| 
| 
~ 
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Proved devotion seems to be expressed here: 


Dear Sidney: ' Decatur, Tennessee 


There are tears for the many, 
And pleasures for the few. 
“But let the world pass on, dear. 
There's love for me and you. 


1891 ‘Your friend and schoolmate, 
F's H. 


‘And also here: 


To Miss Hala, 


Nature has endowed you 
With virtues serene. 3 
May Godliness in your'e soul 
Reign supreme. 
May all your life be tended 
With pleasures sweet, 
And ‘troubles rare, 
And when your friends” 
come to remembep, 
Qh, may I be there? 


Sincerely yours, 


( S. K. M. 
4 


For your wreath of remembrance 
Twine one bud for your friend. 


And, 


_ 


Lucy M. 


Sometimes the teacher writes = the student's album: 


Kind Student: _. Pin Hook, Tennessee 


Study the sciences with an honest heart, 
For in them you will see depicted in 
‘e 3 Flowing language the goodness and glory of God. 


May each successive page present to your mind ~ 


> 
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To lead you onward and upward to the 
Celestial ° | 


1886 7 Kindly your teacher, 
| W. B. M. of O. G. H. 


a 


This exalted devotion often echoes a sort of a rapture, as im the a 


Euchee, Tennessee 


with her kindest smiles 
Wreathe laurels for thy brow, 
May loving angels keep and guard Gee 


Even pure as thou art now. 
- 1888 Your friend, 
Again, 


May your life on this 4world 
Be one without an enémy 

And when you die 

Wear a spotless robe in 1 heaven, 


Is the sincere wish of your friend, 


Virtuosity is suggested here: 


May God make thee beautiful within, 
_ And let thine eyes the good behold 4 
‘In everything save sin. 


1886 “Your 
Whoever you are, be noble; | 3 


Whatever you do, do well; 
Whenever you speak, speak kindly; 
Give joy wherever you dwell. 


A. K. 


The fickleness of love seems to be expressed in many of these lines. Emma Lynn 
Choate has found this cynical simile: ve 


| 
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Love is like a lump of gold, 


Hard to get and hard to hold. 


My friend just take this good advice: 
When you fall in love, think twice. 


Jane ‘Ann Vieng of Kidgston has found the following modest verses: 


And, 


The last in your alten 


The last in your heart, 


The last to be remembered, 


The first to be forgot. 


When you get old and cannot see, 
Fut on your specs and think of me. 


19 


_ Ethel Crumley of Meigs County contributes from her collection this bit of instruction: | 


Harriett King's collection provides the next four verses, each addressed to Miss as 


| The thoughts and feeling of my 


Have never been revealed-- 
At distance I admire thy worth 


_ And keep my love concealed. 


Yours, 
B. G. 


Spring City, Tennessee 


As we float down the stream of life 


What -is false and what is true 


We may never understand. 


your loving friend, 
Remember* ‘well and bear in mind 
A true friend is hard tofind. 


4 


G. A. Fooshee 


Love, marry, trust few, and 


Always paddle your own canoe. 


Dallas C. 


| 
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Emma Choate has found this boast of imperviousness: 
You may love, ‘and will forever. 

You may change, *but I will never. 

Time may change and we must part, me | 
But time can never change my heart. | . \ 


& 


" Sometimes these verses may sound a frivolous note: 


Love is a funny thing | 
Something like a lizzard, : | 
Jumps into your heart 
| And flops around your gizzard. 


¢ 


Often there are expressions of well-wishing for happiness and self-content: 
« When days are dark 
. And friends are few, 


Remember me, 
[ge And I will you. 


Remember the name 

That I write on this page 

Till your eyes are dim 

And your hair white with age. 


+> 


Jane Ann Vineyard adds: 


I love one, 
I love two, 
I love one 
And that is you. 


Kathryn Crumley contributes this well-known version: 


Roses are red, J 
\ Violets are blue, 

Sugar is sweet, 

And so are you. 


When you are old and cannot see, 
Put on your "specs" and think of me. 


And from Mrs. C. E. King's autograph album: 


a a 
i 
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Or, 
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My love for you shall ever flow | 
Like "lasses" down a "tater" row. 
_ This strikes perhaps a more melancholy note: 
When in my lonesome graveIsleep 


And the bending willows over me weep, ~ 
_ Tis then, dear Sidney, and not before 
_ That I'll think of thee no more. 


From the same source: 


Remember thetime 
Remember the place 

. When I stole softly 
And kissed your face. 


And this one has appeared in many albums: - #4 
I love you little, _. 
I love you big, _ 
I love you like 
A little pig. 


A note of eternal endurance is expressed in many of these friendship verses: 


Always remember and don't forget 
| The brown-eyed girl that loves you yet. 


And this again from the Vineyard collection: 
When the golden sun is setting | 
And your mind from care is free, 
While of others you are thinking | aoe 
Will you sometimes think of me. 


| My life is all I have, ; 
My pleasures are but few, 
‘But the happiest hours I ever spent > | 
I spent them all with you. 


\ 


Though years may flit by 
And lives shall pass away, 
I will still be your friend. 


_ And more prosaically: 


Long may you live, 
Happy may you be, 


Loved by many, 
But the best by me. 


And from the King collection: _ | ‘ 


These few lines to you are tendered 
From a friend sincere and true 
Hoping but to be remembered 
| When I am far away from you. 
May all your days be days of pléasure, 
May all your nights be nights of rest, 
May you enjoy the sweetest treasure 
: And be remembered with the blest. 
Also, 
Remember me in affection, 
Remember me in thought, 
Plant in your little garden 
| Some sweet forget-me-not. 
And more seriously, | 
When you are’sitting sad and lonely 
Reflecting o'er: the past, 
Remember that you have a friend 
That will forever last. | 


A note of extreme confidence is found here: Bae 


When in some foreign distant land, 
Read this writing of my hand; |: 
And if my face no more you see, 
Then read these lines and think of me. 
And at last, 7 
3 Around me shall hover 
In sadness or glee | 
Till life's dream be over 
Sweet memories of thee. 


J 


Or, | 
° 
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these: 


From the calling-card collection of Mrs. J. A. Ewing we are privileged.to take 


While floating down the stream of as 5 et 


- In your little bark canoe, 


May you have a pleasant trip. 


With just room enough for | two. | | | | 17 


Martha 
\ 


: May your joys be deep as the sea 
_ And your sorrows light as the foam. 


Ada Ww. 


May each day in joy be passed 
And each prove happier than the last. | 


Lee E. | 


Ethel Crumley offers another version to the one | suggested by Mrs. Ewing: 


When sailing down the stream of life 

In your little birch canoe, _ 

May you have a pleasant voyage © 
In your boat just built for two. a 


Mrs. Emma Lynn Choate of the Pond Hill Community in MeMinn County \ was 
asked whether she knew any friendship verses. She brought the following list copied, 
as she said, from her scrapbook. Since the verses have a variety and humor all their 


own, they are set down here without comment just as she presented them. 


Written with a pencil 


4 gh Sealed with a kiss, 


bless my darling 


‘When he opens this. 


Round is the ring 

That has no end. 
my love 

For you my friend. 


Remember M 
Remember 
Put them together 
And remember Me. 


You are loving. 
~4 You are kind 

Yoy,are all day 

On my mind. © 


_ 


White ash bark 
Hickory sap 
I'll marry you | 

If you'll ask my pap. 


Flowers are made to look at 
- Stars are made to shine 

Boys are made for girls 

So why can't you be mine? 


= 
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Who loves you yet. 


For safety pins. 
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Remember me at morning | 


Remember me at night 
Remember me always 
And don't forget to write. 


Always remember 
And don't forget 
The brown-eyed girl 


When you get married 
And start having twins 
Don't send to my house 


Remember the robin 
Remember the wren 
Remember the day 

We strolled hand in hand. 


When you get married 
And live happy 
Don't get mad 

And run to pappy. 


T love you on a hill 

I love you on a level — 
If Ihad you in my arms | 
I'd love’ you like the devil. 


Ja The road is wide 


With many a crook 
I hope someday 
To be your cook 


Apples in the summer time 


Peaches in the fall 


If I can't have the one I want — 


I won't marry at all. 


Love is like a lump of gold 
Hard to get and hard to hold 

But when you find a lové that's true 
_ Never change it for a new. 


date 


"The ocean is up 
_ And logs are floating, — 
Let's get married 


And quit this courting. 


The river is wide 


And also deep 
- Not one nor two nor three 


But just as:long as you agree. 


Remember the red bird 
Remember the dove 
Remember the day — 
We fell in love. 


No state 
Just love. 


_ Kissable city 
_ Lovable state 


Forgive me honey 


a forgot the date. 


I saw you in the ocean 


_T saw you in the sea 
I saw you in the bathtub 


But "oophs, " pardon me. 


Ducks on the mill4pond 
Geese on the ocean 

Boys can't marry | 
Until gifls take a notion. 


‘| truly believe that God above - 


Created you and picked you out 
From among the rest 


Because he knows I love you best. 


Tlove you alittle 


I love you a lot 
I love you enough 
To fill forty pots. 
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25 
The road is wide | | sure as the vine 
And full of ditches Grows around the rafter 
I hope some day | | You are the very 
You'll britches f One I'm after. 

The road is Wide 3 When you are married 
AndIcan't step it | | And live onalake 
Ilove you Send me a piece 

Ican't help it. | Of your wedding cake. 

Can't you see I'm lonely __ this you see. 
Lonely as canbe | | | Remember me 
For Iwant youonly | A real true friend 
There's no one else for me. i - In Tennessee. 
Up the When the world is in darkness’ 

_ And out of sight . And the sun refuses to shine © 
There are three more words | ee --Someone may claim your company 
I want to write eS - But I'll always call you mine. 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS | 
THE JUNE ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN will very likely be a little late 
in being distributed. Subscribers are asked to be patient. The Editor of the Bulletin is 
at present in Portugal, where he is serving as visiting Professor of American Literature 
at the Univeray of Lisbon. He expects to return to the United States early in June. 
THE Cc OUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS and the Tennessee 
Folklore Society are cooperatively engaged in the preparation of a little book on the 
_ Appalachian dulcimer. The booklet will deal with the history of the instrument, its use 
- in the old days, and its survival today. It will also give instructions on stringing, tuning, 
and playing the dulcimer. It is hoped that the joint publication may be ready for dis- 
tribution to members of the T.F.S. before our next annual meeting. _ 
THE FORTY- FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of .the Southern nom | 


tains was held in a Tennessee, February 20-23. 


WITH ITS §S E COND ISSUE, Polish Folklore (November, 1956) appears 

’ to be well established. The cover of Vol. I, No; , No. 2, is attractively decorated with "an 

_ authentic wycinanka, or paper cut-out, from the. Kurpian region just Northeast of Warsaw." 
A discussion of this polish folk art is promised for the spring issue. 


a 
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The second issue of Polish Folklore carries ''Two All Souls' Day Stories, " recalled 
by Helen Orze, as told by her father. GO , 
MID W EST FOLKLORE devoted its Fall, 1956, number to "folk literature." : 
One of the articles in the issue was a discussion of ''Harden Taliaferro, Folk Humorist of 
North Carolina, '' by James H. Fenrod. Members of the T. F.S. will remember Mr. 
Penrod for his papers read at our annual meeting and published in our Bulletin. Other | 


articles in Midwest Folklore deal with the Dracula stories in Slavic lore and with the 


legend of the Wandering Jew in Hungary. There is also a round-up review of recent 


folklore books for children. 


NORTH C AROLINA FOLKLORE for December, 1956, a an interest- 


ing account of "Some Durham Worms" by Bertram Colgrave. (It should be noted that the 


subject is the legends of dragons in the County of Durham, in the North of England.) The | 
issue also offers information on. '"Home’Remedies, " "How Ocracoke Got Its Name, ' and 


the of other ''Tarheel Place-Names." 


THE SAME ISSUE OF NORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE notes with 
envy that the Green Mountain Folklore Society is only eight years old, but has something | 


_ over 500 members. "Surely, '' comments the Editor, "Vermonters are not more numerous, | 
patriotic, and ‘biacate than Tarheels.'' Substitute Tennesseans for Tarheels. 


James Atkins Shackford (edited by J ies B. ere David Crockett: The Man and the 


Legend. Chapel pall: University of North Carolina — 1956. 338 pp Pp- ~ $6.00. 
"The Man biveslties Legend" expresses the motive of James Atkins Shackford in 
bringing forth this interpretative life of David Crockett. The recent Walt Disney produc- 
tions have glamorized the folk legend which had arisen by the time of Crockett's death 


_ and have put a trademark on every gadget and a coonskin cap qn me head of every youth } 


in the land. 

Events with which Crockett was associated have added to the impact of the legend. 
His dislike of Indians after the imprisonment of his brother and the death of his father, _ 
his distrust of Jackson's handling of Indian affairs in the Creek War in which Crockett | 
had served valiantly under Jackson, his break with Polk and the falling- away of the _ 
political supporters of his "Vacant Land Bill" in Congress, the chagrin over his defeat 
for Congress in 1835 following which he told his nonsupporters "to go to hell while he 
would go to Texas, "' his opposition to Sam Houston in Texas affairs because he could only 


| believe that Houston and Jackson were synonymous, and then the heroic and legendary — 


manner of his death at the Alamo--all these quickly combined with other factors to 
create the legend of Crockett. As the author says, "I suppose no event in recent historical 


times, with a basis in fact, has been more conducive to the creation of legend, fiction, | 


gossip, error, and falsehood. ..than the destruction of the Alamo by Santa Anna.'' How-) 
ever, Crockett's undoing was his hatred for Andrew Jackson. He let this feeling become 
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a mania with him which influenced and affected each thing he did. Easterners (the Whigs) © 
glamorized this growing legend through what seemed like innocent play upon the backwoods — 

culture of Crockett for their own entertainment and purpose. 

Many factors combined to build the legend: a keen sense of humor in the Western 

tradition, a backwoodsman and a teller of tall tales, a knack of appearing strange or — 
different, his great strength, courage, perseverance, and Getermination; and his 
phenomenal rise to in and national politics. 


In the legend there has been the tendency to lose sight of Crockett the loyalist, the 

citizen, the soldier, the patriot, and the friend of the less fortunate. The present study 

_ therefore attempts to give again to Crockett, the man, a due proportion and relevance 

| to the portrait of the legend. | 


E. G. Rogers | 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


Albert B. Fried The Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the English Speakin ing EL world. 
New York: Viking Press, 1956. xxv + 473 PP> $495. 


Among the many signs that folklore, and particularly folk music, is no longer the 
property of the scholar in his study or the collector in the field, this book which makes 
a bid for the popular market may be one of the most encouraging to said scholars and 
collectors (who never claimed such exclusive property anyway). The reason it is en- 
_ couraging is that it is serious, sensible, and sound. In fact, it is encouraging because 
it is so much like the texts that scholars have prepared for other scholars. One pub- 
lisher, it seems, has assumed that the general public has caught up to the students who — 
_ bought the books of Gummere and Kittredge a generation or so ago. | 

Mr. Friedman's 26-page introduction is not remarkable for originality of par- 
ticular astuteness, but it is not remarkable for flashiness, superficiality, or sensation- 
alism either. It is, indeed, just about what might appear (and has appeared over and 
over again) in a college text on ballads. Even the order of topics discussed is standard; 
the language is simple, perhaps, but it is not reduced to the adolescent level. 


The ballads, sometimes in two or more versions, are grouped under fifteen — 
headings provided by the subject matter of the songs. The selectiong are fairly standard. 
‘Mr. Friedman has leaned heavily on the Child collection, but has not confined himself 
to it. He includes many of the best known ballads of American origin, as well as _ 
American versions of others. : 


The headnotes are initieebaneies and often entertaining. The footnotes are few but 
useful. Music is furnished for a good many of the selections. In addition to an index, this 
book has a bibliography of sources and related books as well as a very helpful discography: 


We-de G. 


May the Viking Book of Ballads thrive! 
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- The English and Scottish Fopular Ballads, sung by Ewan MacColl and A. L - Lloyd; ‘edited 
by Kenneth S. Goldstein. Five volumes, RLP 12-621/622, RLP 12 -623/ 624, 
RLP 12-625-626, RLF 12- 327-628, RLP 12-629, Riverside Folklore Series. New 
- York (418 West 49th Street): Bill Grauer Froductions. Vols. 1 to 4, $10.00 es: 
Vol. 15, $4.98. 


One usually discounts a of the pigeificence of the 
product he is interested in distributing. But when the Riverside catalog for December 
1956 calls the issue of these five volumes (nine 12" discs recorded on both sides) a 
"major event in folk music recording, '' the phrase seems admirably restrained. One may 
even agree that these are (as an advertising brochure asserts) "the most important re- 
cordings ever produced in the field of folk song and balladry." Certainly no collector of 
folksongs, teacher of ballads, or music library can afford to be without these albums, 
and the student of literature who does not _ente access to them will be the saeaes for such 
deprivation. 

Issued in conjunction with the republication of Francis James Child's English and 
‘Scottish Ballads by the Folklore Press (509 Fifth Avenue, New York), this collection does 
homage to the great American pioneer student of folksong. The first four volumes are con- 
fined to representations of the ballads included by Child in his original ten volumes. Mr. 
Goldstein, who has edited and produced these recordings, asserts that-fmore than half 

of the 82 Child ballads presented here have never before been available on ally 


issued discs. | 
t 


It should be noted, perhaps, that the texts sung on these records are usually not | 
precisely those printed by Child. In the beautifully arranged pages bound within each 
volume (set of two discs) Mr. Goldstein has explained the provenance of each text and © 
tune that has been used. The texts themselves are also presented with appropriate ii 
glossaries and references relevant to the work of Child and other collecters and scholars. 
The front pocket covers, incidentally, are most attractively, decoratively designed, while 
the back covers carry biographical information about the editor and the singers. 


To mention a few of the ballads in these albums would be quite inadequately in- 
formative. There seems nothing for it*but to list the contents of each volume. Here the 
Child title is used in every instance, and the numbers in parentheses are the Child 
numbers. 


& 


Lord Randall Eppie Morrie (223) 
The Farmer's Curst Wife (278) ) Sir Hugh (155) (The. Jew's Daughter) 
The Laird o' Drum (236) The Baffled Knight (112) 
The Carnal and the Crane (55) Robin Hood and the Tanner (126) 
Thomas Rhymer (37) - Richie Story (232) 
Our Goodman (274) Get Up and Bar the Door (275) 
The Unquiet Grave (78) + Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (4) 
Minnorie (10) (The Two Sisters) The Bonnie Hoose o! Airlie (199) — 


Hind Horn (17) | _ The Rantin Laddie (240) 
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The Broomfield Hill (43) 

The Maid Freed from the Gallows (95) 
Johnie Cock (114) 

_ Lady Alice (85) 

_ The Trooper and the Maid (299) 

The Wife Wrapt in Wether's Skin (277) 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William (74) — 
Glasgow Peggie (228) 

The Broom of Cowdenknowes (217) 


4 


The Battle of Harlaw (163) - 

_ The Brown Girl (295) 

Willie's Lyke-Wake (25) 

The Golden Vanity (286) 

_ Earl Brand (7) 

- The Braes o' Yarrow (214) 

Robin Hood and the Bishop of Here- 
ford (114) ae 
The Gardener (219) 


Volume IV 


Jock the Leg and the Merry seevehian 


(282) 
The Daemon Lover (243) 
The Earl of Aboyne (235) 
- The Elfin Knight (2) 
The ‘Lass of Roch Royal (76) 
~The Bonnie Earl o' Murray (181) 
Henry Martin (250) | 
The Mother's Malison (216) 
The Grey Cock (248) 


Volume II 


Volume 
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The Keach in the Creel (281) 
Geordie (209) 

The Jolly i (279) 
Young Beichan (53) 


Edward (13) © 


Sir Patrick Spens (58) 


_The Knight and the Shepherd's - 


Daughter (110) 


~ Bonny Barbara Allan (84) 
Robin Hood and Bold Fedlar 


Child Maurice (83) 

The Crafty Farmer (283) 
The Gypsy Laddie (200) 
Lang Johnnie Moore (251) 
Long Lankin (93) (Lamkin) 
The Beggar Laddie (280) 
Rob Roy (225) 

The Cherry-Tree Carol (54) 


_ The Heir of Linne (267) 


Hughie the Graeme (191) 


Willie Macintosh (183) 

Bonnie Annie (24) 

Bessie Bell and Mary Gray (201) 

Sir Lionel (18) . 

Captain Wedderburn's Courtship (46) 
Captain Ward and the Rainbow (287) 
Dives and Lazarus (56) 

The Cruel Mother (20) 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annett (73) 


» The fifth volume in thie one titled "Great British Ballads, " congists of one 
disc on which are recorded ten British ballads not included by Child but judged by Mr. 
Goldstein to have a solid claim to distinction. Of these, ''The Bitter Withy, '' is certainly 
the most widely admired by the cognoscenti. ‘The remaining nine ballads are: 


Six Dukes Went A- Fishing 
The Holy Well 
The Shooting of His Dear 


Down in Yon Forest 

The Bold Fisherman 

The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green 


Lang A-Growing 
The Bramble Briar 
_ The Seven Virgins 
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These ballads are all sung without instrumental accompaniment, a procedure about 
which opinions’ may quite likely vary. Whether it is more "traditional" than folksinging to 


simple accompaniment may be debatable. But in its defense it can o argued that the 


absence of instruments eliminates temptations to exhibitionism that few. singers and 
accompanists are able to resist. Here we have the ballads undiluted, not slicked up, 


The singers who have made these recordings are certainly well chosen. In the — 
phrase of Mr. Goldstein, they have "traditional, or traditional sounding, voices." This 


_. .is particularly true of A. L. Lloyd; yet it is his singing that is the more uneven. In 


many pieces his singing, one would say, could not be improved on; in some others his _ 
voice breaks and his feel for the melody seems imperfect. Ewan MacColl's performances 
lack something of the flavor of his colleague's, but he is uniformly easy to listen to. wusl 
also has the great advantage of a native command of the Scotch idiom. The editor has 


_ wisely arranged to have the two singers alternate with each other (though not « on any 


mechanical scheme). 


It is a pleasure to report, -also, that the usual high standard of technical skill 
aoe in Riverside records is > me, in the production of these discs. 


Benjamin A. Botkin, in commenting on this congratulates Mr. 
Riverside Records, and the Folklore Press "on their initiative and intelligence in going to 
British sources and unlocking the treasure hoard of the sung Child ballad."" But to produce 
something of this kind:requires the work, advice, and varied assistance of many individuals 
Our accolade ought to include them all. In this world, no doubt, nothing is perfect, but 
there are times when only the greatest selfcontrol prevents our application of the label. 


W. Je G. 


English Drinking Songs, sung by A. iL. Lloyd, with banjo and harmonica accompaniment by 
' Alf. Edwards; edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. RLP 12-618, Riverside Folklore 
Series, New York (418 West 49th Street): Bill Grauer Productions. $4.98. 


Scots Drinking Songs, sung by Ewan MacColl, with occasional guitar and concertina ac- 
companiments; edited by Kenneth §. Goldstein. RLP 12-605, Riverside Folklore 
Series, New York (418 V/est 49th Street): Bill Grauer Productions. $4.98. 

If these 12"' records (with Songs on both sides) are a dependable index of national 
traits, it would seem that the Scots get a good deal more mileage than the English out of 
the bibulous mood. But when one compares these discs with Irish Drinking Songs (River- 
side Folklore Series, RLP 12-604) he may feel that the Sons of Erin, for exuberance of 
spirits and appropriate accompaniment to inebriation, bear the palm away from all others. 


Both of these-albums come in attractive covers, on the back of which Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. MacColl respectively offer general comments and specific notations on the songs 
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_ presented. The Scots Drinking Songs are also accompanied by a pamphlet containing | 
texts and glossaries. In his cover notes, Mr. MacColl suggests that the much discussed ~__ 
Scotch Calvinism may be likened to a decent fig leaf that "cannot disguise the virility and 
appetite of the Scots muse.'' The sélections here recorded document his notion--though 
one would have thought that Bobbie Burns had established the thesis for all time. 


Some of the pieces in these albums are familiar, at least in other (and occasionally 
less robust) versions. Among the English songs there are here a frank form of "The 
Foggy Dew" (sung to an unimpressive tune), ''Three Drunken Huntsmen," Rosin the . 
Beau, " and the traditional version of 'John Barleycorn," which Pepys knew in the 17th. 
century and Burns recast in the 18th. There are still more old favoritesrin the Scotch 
collection: "A Wee Drappie O't, * "Green Grow the Rashes" (here the admirable, un- _ 
cleaned original), "The Bonnie Lassie Who Never Said No, " "The Muckin' O' Geordie's- 
Byre, '' 'The Wind Blew the,Bonnie Lassie's Flaidie Awa'," and the splendid "Andro 
and His Cutty Gun" that was so loved by Burns. And if ''The Cuckoo's Nest" is not well 
known, it deserves to be. To those who have a special weakness for the celebration of 
drink so gay that it can afford to warn against it without contradictory effect, "The 
Calton We@ver"' (Scotch) is recommended. For those wha lové lively "pack. of lies" "The 
Darby Ram" (English) is prescribed. Those who value jiterary associations will - 
appreciate ''When Johnson's Ale Was New" (English), which Ben Jonson mentionéd in 
his Tale of a Tub. Indeed, it would appear that only Mr. Volstead could fail to find 
something to suit his taste in these albums. ioe | i 

| 


W. J. G. 
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